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ABSTRACT 

Effective procedures and techniques for using a 
textttook along with a philosophy of textbook use ia k'-12 schools are 
given in this second issue. The social studies textbook is described 
as a tool to be used in conjunction with other supplementary 
instructional materials, surh as audio-visual materials, reference 
books, periodicals, and lectures. Before study begins, teachers are 
encouraged to have students examine the textbook to thoroughly 
acquaint them with its organization and, moreover, prepare them with 
lifelong skills in the usie of books applicable to all materials, , 
Considerable focus is upoa the functions of the text:book: to provide 
course organization, to supply basic content, and to furnish common 
learning materials. Other suggestions are given on textbook 
selection, adaptation of j£^:xtbooks to the abilities of the readers 
and how to use the textbook to teach the techniques of intensive 
reading. Related documents are SO 005 979 through SO 006 000, 
(SJM) 
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Textbooks Should Be Selected with Care 



because of its prominent place in the instructional pro- 
gram of most social studies classes, the textbook should be 
chosen carefully. The use of a check list will help to in- 
sure that attention is given to such features as the quality 
of binding, paper, and print; the adequacy and suitability 
of illustrations and instructional aids; and the inclusion of 
recent data and interpretations. However, no check list 
can be made into an adequate rating scale from which 
satisfactory indices for comparing textbooks may be de- 
rived. More important than the criteria for selection 
previously listed are the suitability of the content and 
organization of the book to the course which it is to serve, 
the accuracy and teachability of the material it contains^ 
and the degree to which it fits the approach to instruction 
which is held by the teacher who will use it. Decisions on 
these matters can be arrived at only through long periods 
of painstaking analysis and comparison of the textbooks 
available from publishers. 

The teacher who is responsible for the, selection of a 
new textbook should analyze those parts of the books 
under consideration which deal with areas of knowledge 
concerning which he is himself well informed Because of 
the broad scope of the social studies and the varying 
specialized study in which teachers encase, every compe- 
tent teacher is probably more of an "authority^' on some 
aspects of the subject treated in the textbook than are the 
authors. On these aspects the teacher can make mature 
decisions about the accuracy, fullness, and impartiality 
of the treatment. No book which fails to pass muster in 
such an analysis is suitable for adoption, no matter how 
high a standard it may set in terms of physical and or- 
ganizational features. After he has convinced himself of 
the adequacy of the book with regard to aspects of the 
subject with which he is most familiar, the teacher will 



want to investigate the treatment of those aspects about 
which he knows least His pur|)Ose in doing this will be to 
diMover whether the coveia^e is .sufficient tu make up 
for hi.s own inadequacy. 

The social studies. !)y their \ery nature, deal with mat- 
ters of controversy. For this reason, in the se.-ection of 
textbooks special attention mu^t be gi\en to the balance 
and objectivity with which idea.s arc pre.sented. While 
black-listing and censorship by nim-.sch(M^l agencies should 
be opposed, wise discretion must be e.\erci>ed in the adop- 
tion of materials of instruction, and the school syitem 
must be prepared to answer charges of l}ias against such 
materials. Teachers and school officials will receive much 
benefit in their consideration of ihi.s and related matters 
from two official statements of the Xatiunal CoihtCtt^for 
the Social Studies.* 

The Textbook Is o Tool ^ 

When the indu.>trial arts teacher i.ssues planes for 
smoothing lumber, he does not merely hand them to the 
students and assume that they will know how to use them. 
On the contrary, he devotes a special session of the class 
to their use. He explains that using the tool correctly 
is an art which must be studied and practiced if the wood- 
worker is to turn out worthy products. He describes the 
plane and its uses. Holding one before the cla.ss. he dis- 
assembles it, names each of the parts, and tells its pur- 
pose. He asks the class to name the parts and describe 
their functions. Similarly, he a.ssembles the plane while 
the students observe. .\{ a workbench he demonstrates 
the use of the plane and shows how to hold it and how to 
adjust it for different types of work. To help fix the 
information and identify individuals needing special help. 
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he gives written tests. He watches the class at work, 
corrects individual errors, and retells and demonstrates 
when necessary. Throughout the year he continues to 
insist upon proper use of the plane. He knows that with- 
out bolh the introductory less mi and consistent attention 
to individual work, time and material would be wasted, 
skills would not be learned, bad habits would become 
fi.xed, and the products of the school shop would be 
unsatisfactory. 

In the social studies clai>sroom the te.xtbook is no less 
a tool for the achievement of the teachers and students' 
purposes than is the plane in the shop. The te.xtbook. 
to be sure, serves different functions and is used in a 
different manner. Its use does not involve the physical 
danger or require the manipulation demanded by the 
plane. The use of the te.xtbook cannot be demonstrated 
or observed as readily as that of the plane, nor is there 
so tangible a product to serve as an inde.x of the skill of 
the learners. 

At 

On the other hand, the te.xtbook is a very important 
tool in the social studies. The financial outlay for text- 
books in the average classroom is considerable, and 
efficient use of a social studies textbook is probably at 
least as difficult an art as planing a board. Vet few social 
studies teachers devote as much time to careful introduc- 
tion of the te.xtbook and to systematic observation and 
correction of its use as do industrial arts teachers to simi- 
lar processes involved in the use of a plane. Perhaps these 
important matters are overlooked because the teacher ai^- 
sumes that students understand the mechanics of reading 
and, having used te.xt books in previous classes, already 
know enough about them. Such assumptions arc largely 
unwarranted. The teacher who investigates will find that 
many students are deficient in their ability to read and 
know little about how to use a book. 

If the textbook is to serve as an essential tool for the 
pupils as well as the teacher, it is of great importance 
that the teacher help the pupils develop the necessarv 
skill in its use and appreciation of its value. .*\s the 
woodwork teacher instructs in the use of planes, so must 
the social studies teacher instruct in the use of textbooks. 
It is probable that too many students are left to discover 
the values and techniques of textbooks for themselves and 
therefore never learn them properly. As with other com- 
plex skills, oiie cannot master in a few days the full s' ill 
of using a textbook, but continues to improve for years 
through study and practice. Nevertheless, the teacher 
who devotes several days a* the very beginning of every 
course to preparing his students in the use of textbooks 
will find himself richly rewarded. 



The Textbook Involves the Use of Skills 

:\niong the skills which can be developed with a text- 
book are those which exploit the organization of a book so 
as to use it wisely. Several of these^ skills can he taught 
best when all students have identical tools; that is. copies 
of the same textbook. Most autliors of textbooks devote 
some attention to this matter through study aids in the 
textbooks themselves, workbooks, and teachers' uuides. 
Hut. at best, these devices are superficial. The teacher. 
Iilm.sflf. (an well afford to devote enouuli class time to 
these skills to in-^ure that the\ are really learned. If the 
acti\ities suggested here are conducted ])ro[)erly. with 
reference to their applicability to all hooks, the students 
should become more efficient in the u<e of hooks in the 
classroom, in the library, and at home. 

Of course the needs of the students vary according to 
grade level and earlier experience. In the elementary 
grades the introduction to the textbook should be .simpler 
than that outlined in the next few paragraphs. In the 
high school,' if students already possess considerable facil- 
ity in textbook use. the introductory study should empha- 
size only those rudimentary skills in which deficiencies 
exist, and effort should be concentrated on more advanced 
procedures. 

On the first day students and teacher together, each 
with his own copy, should carefully examine the te.xtbook. 
The logical place to start is with the cover. Here the 
student should become aware of the incompleteness of 
the information given. Onl\ the last name of the author 
appears, and. whether it is the case with a particular te\t 
or not, it will be true of many bookb that the printer s 
title is abbreviated. Because of these abl)reviations a 
reference to .\dam^ AnKfiian History or ."Smith's E((f- 
nomks is not adecfuate. for the same author often writes 
several books, and several authors of the same name often 
write in the s;ime field. 

This (lihcussion naturall\ lead.s U> the title page, when* 
the Complete title can he found. Becau.^e the full iitle ol 
a school ti'Xthook often is uiven on the cover, the teacher 
should exhibit other books that make the contract strik- 
ing. Henry John.son'.s Tauhun; oi History and .Adam 
Smith's Width of Sat ions are good example> The title 
page provides the full name of the author, and ofti-n tell> 
hi> po.sition and i^ive.s title.s of .some of hi^ otiiei work.s. 
The (|ue.stion ma\ he rai.^ed and answered a^ to where 
further information about the author tan he obtained 
The title paue of a hook i.s the source of important in- 
formation other than the title and author. The relative 
significance of reprint, revision, and first cop\riiiht dates 
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.should bi* explained If ihcre i> a dale tui llie lille i)aiie. 
it u.suall\ tell.s nierel\ when ihe book \\a> last primed. 
Sonu tinier it indicates ihe year of ihe lalesi re\i>i()n. 
While a date of revi.siun i> more >i*inincant ihan a dale 
of re|)riniin^, neither .should l)e acte[)ted without cotn- 
j)arinu it with the tir.st co|)\rmht date niven on the b.,ck 
of the title paije. The stuilent .should KMrn to recognize 
that when the date on a title paiie is 1905 and the cup\- 
rii^bt date is 1915. the })ook repre.sents ihe viewpoint 
.ind .state of knowledge of the author in 1 9! 5. If more 
than otic cop\ri^ht date is uiven. careful stud\ will be 
needed to determine whether the re\ision was .substan- 
tial or superiicial. The reader .should understand that the 
place^gfe well as the time, of writini; may indicate the 
attijflP of the auth'-r. Si>metimes this can be deduced 
from the place of pul)lication. which is shown on ihv title 
pa.ue. Thus, one would e\i)ect to find a very different 
account of the .American Revolution in a book pub- 
lished HI London from that in a l)ook published in Bo.^- 
ton. Often it will be de>irable to know the home of the 
auihor. which i.^ .seldom shown on the title paue. Thus 
one te.xtbook In .\merican hisi,)ry. written l)\ a New Knii- 
land author, failed »o nu-ntion the Hartford Convention, 
while another, written from a Southern point of view, 
j^ave a more than usually .sympathetic treatment to the 
plantation system of the Old South The name of the 
publisher may indicate the trend of t>H- content. While 
this is not u.sually true in the case of textbooks, the in- 
troductory discussiiHi may well be u^ed to teach that some 
publishers are ni>ted for the liberal, and others for the 
con.^ervative. viewpoint of their books. 

The function of a preface in explaining a book's nature 
and purpose and in acknowledging assistance should be 
discussed in relation to the paiticular preface in the text. 
In this Connection. in(li\idiial acknowlediiment.s may well 
be discussed with attention to the variety of assistance 
which the author acknowledge?. It may be well to expand 
the discussion somewhat to give a deeper understanding of 
the difficult and complex task of writing a textbook. 

The adequacy of the table of contents as an outline 
showing the organization and content of the book should 
receive attention. By way of a brief overview of the 
course it is well to go over the table with the class, ex- 
amine the principal headings and the amount of space 
devoted to each and perhaps suggest areas in which the 
course will vary somewhat from the textbook organization. 

Such lists of maps, pictures, and charts as are found 
in the oook should be examined and their utility discussed. 
Specific drills on the uses of these lists are very helpful 
in explaining and fixing their value It is well at this 



point to emphasize and explain by e.xami)le that maps, 
charts, tables, and pictures are not merely embellishments 
but are integral parts of the hiok which help the student 
understand the accompar.\ ing textual materials. Ques- 
tions may be asked or problems presented which require 
information to be derived from certain maps, charts, or 
illustrations. These problems will develop a- need for 
further informal. on^and may lead to those devices found 
at the back of the book. Such tables as those of presi- 
dents, area and population, river lengths, and mountain 
height^ may be discussed in the same manner. Questions 
and problems, each requiring the use of more than one of 
these aids, may be put to the class. 

When adequate, the index is a very important part of 
any book because it enables the reader who is searching 
for particular information to save a great deal of time. 
Wesley suggests a useful technique for testing the ade- 
quacy of the index in a textbook and at the same time 
bringing its importance home to students. Have each 
member of the class open his book at random, locate the 
first proper name on the page, and check to see whether 
that name is given in^ the index. Most of these names 
should be listed there. If they are not, students should 
realize that the index is not satisfactory. When using 
this textbook for obtaininu specific information, they will 
turn first to the index, but if they do not find the desired 
item there they will supplement the index by appropriate 
reading techniques. 

Should the book contain a glossary, special attention 
should be given to its nature and u.^^e It is well to point 
out that many ordinary words have specialized meanings 
in various of the social sciences and that the glossary will 
often explain these meanings more c. early and specifically 
than the dictionar\ does. In addition, there are nun\ 
sj)('(ial terms whicli. for various rea>on>. do not a|)|)ear 
in abridued dictionaries imi ma- be found in the 
i;lossar\. I'.xamplr^ sjiojld he uiven. and drill on the u.se 
of the ulossat> nia> leveal indivi<lual difficulties which 
need to be cleared up. 

Many social studies textbooks include appendices. Here 
information is listed or tabulated for ready reference. 
Often the api)endix of a textbook i.s the most convenient 
place to tlnd >uch data a^ the states, iheir capitals, and 
dates of admi.ssion. the presidents and their terms of 
offue; important land and water bodies, toyether with 
their areas, ciiuiitries and their iiopulatioiis. names of 
rivers and their lenuths. jnd significant d.itcs in history. 
Often. ap|>endices include important >ource material: for 
instance the Constitution, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, price indices, or case studies. Students a.^^k about 
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ihoe and appreciate an explanation ul their nature and 
ii>e!iilne>s. I'robaljly it i.> welL nut tu spend \rr\ niiicli 
lime on tlieni while intruducint: the te.xtbuuk, although 
the teacher may utili/.e them at this linit* tu explain the 
nature and importance ul source matuial and tu Miiii:e>t 
other suurces that will he Usc<l in the c«nir>e, It should 
be added here that the teacher who fails lo utilize the 
documents In ihr appendix when teachmu the declara- 
tion of Independence and ihe Con>titution is omitting 
an inipurtant element from the education of his .student.s. 

Turning to the special aids to learning usually appear- 
mg at the ends uf chapter> ur >ectiuns. the teacher em- 
phasizes their u>efulne>> as study helps am* discussion 
guides. He may explain a little simple philu.suphy of 
Study in showing the difference between specific fact 
questions and thought questiuns. Always these discus- 
sions should be clarified by examples and should be con- 
ducted with the optimum amount of pupil participation. 
This will vary dej)ending on the relative knowledge and 
experience of both students and teacher. The time spent 
in discussing the various activities sugiie^ted tor students 
should be in proportion to the teacher's intent to use them. 

While the students are considering the aids fur study 
at the end of chapters their attentiun will he drawn to 
the list uf reading materials. The>e are probably the least 
UM-iul of all the aids provided in the textbuuk. Thi:^ is true 
because nu libraries except large public Tbraries contain 
even a fair prupurtiun of the bouk> listed in a typical 
Ic.Mbuok. 'I he^e li>t> are u.suall\ nut even a satisfactory 
b:u>is fur buildum a .schoul librar\ collection, for there \> 
lillle relationship between the Ii>ts of reading materials 
ill parallel lexibt>ok.s. Thereftne. if a Iibrar\ collectiun is 
ha.sed un the .suggestions in one i)ook. the (ollectiun will 
almost certainly not c<»ntain the books listed in tlie next 
le.xilHKik ado[)ted. >ome teachers find it worthwhile to 
underline in the desk copy of a textbook the titles of those 
books which are in the school liljrary and to undtTline in 
Cfjior lho.se which are in the nearest public library. In any 
case, while introducing the textbook it is i)roper to descrilje 
brielly the various types of reading which will be included 
in the course. Comment on the resources of the school 
and public library i< in order, al though early in the year 
the da.ss should be instructed with care in the Use of the 
li!)rary. \s was mentioned earlier, the teacher should em- 
pha*^ize that progress in learning to use tb.' library will 
he enhanced by the introductory study of the textbook. 

.After the various aids at the end of the division have 
been studied, the class is ready to turn to the rcadinu 
material itself. Here also aids to study should be i)ointed 
out. In general, unit or chapter titles indicate the central 



thought of the di\i:>io;i. although a few writers have 
chosen these titles with so much desire to gi\e color as 
to leave them little meaninu. Many texts have sub- 
division and paragraph headinus. The value of these 
headings fur pre\iew and review .should be demunslraled. 
.Many textbuoks begin units and sectiims with overviews, 
and dose divisions with summaries. The student should 
be instructed to read thc\se overviews critically, mentally 
raisinu questions which he hopes the ensuing paragraphs 
will answer. Some textbo<jks include preliminary (jues- 
titms. In this case their purpose and value should be 
explained Emphasis should be placed upon the nature 
of sumnuiries and their use fur review purposes both dar- 
int; the fir.st reading and when tryinu to svnthesizc the 
materials fnmi several chiif)ters- 

Teaching Skills Is a Continuing Process 

Both during the course of the introductory ^ludy and 
at its conclusion the teacher should by oral and written 
questioning^ and the posing oL problems satisfy himself 
that the desired skills are actually learned. He also real- 
izes that, like other abilities, these skills do not stay with 
the learner unless regularly Uiili/ed. There is little pur- 
pose in devoting so much time to the study of a text 
unless the skills referred to above are to be put to regu- 
lar use. 

Throughout the year, therefore, the teacher will check 
in many ways to see that students are making effective 
use of the information derived from the ])reliniinary study. 
In making assignments he will question ag to study pro- 
cedure: in class discussions he will piirsue the matter 
further from time to time: during ])eriods of .^ludy he 
will move about the room, working with individual stu- 
dents to help them clear up problems of textbook use 
and to apply many of the techniques of the textbook to 
other reading: at intervals he will test to ascertain which 
techniques are being used by which students and will give 
special attention to those who need it. 

Functions of the Textbook 

;\s a classroom tool the textbook serves three principal 
functions: to provide organization for the course, to sup- 
ply basic content, and to furnisl^ common materials for 
learning. The oruanization is nece>sary and welcome to 
most teachers. To the alert teacher, however, it is not 
a limiting feature. I'sini: the text only as a framework, 
he will expand portions or insert whole units in areas 
where he is i)articiilarly competent, where the local com- 
munity can he utilized most effectively, where students 
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express umisual interest, or where library nuterialb are 
richest. Over a period of time, of course, it is to be 
hoi)ed he will build up the library to meet his needs. 

Must te.Jther> use a sin.de book as a text, but some 
prefer tu u^e several textbooks, believing that in this way 
the student is exjxjsed to different viewpoints and em- 
pluses. There is sume (jUestion as to whether more is not 
Iu>t than j:ained by the latter practice. The .^similarities 
among textbooks are more important than the differences. 
This is necessarily so because conipetint; books are in- 
tended to serve the same i)uriK)ses for the s«ime readers. 
It is little wonder that the student who is required to 
reread the same account several times, whether in one 
textbook or manj rS^ on learns to hate history. The 
teacher who a?stmic.l"that his students have read three 
different accounts of an event because they have read its 
de>cription in thri-t* difitrfnt ti*\tl)oi)k> often wronu. 
The principal diiY<-rfncf> are u^uall\ in tht* amount of de- 
tail which i> introduced. I-'or example, there i^ .ilmn>t nit 
aijreement as to the na-nt-s of per>ons entitled to be men- 
tioned. It is true, however, that textbook accounts some- 
timej; vary, as in the instances previously cited t)f the 
Hartford Convention and ine plantation Ntmi r)iffrr- 
ence^ occa^ionalK e\i>t in ^uch important nutter^ as tin- 
description of the nature dI the .\merican Revnlution 
or the rea-on> for the eniiv <»i the I'nited >tates into a 
war But assiminu-nts >hnuhl heiriven in parallel textbonk^ 
onl\ when the accounts are known to differ, or. orcasion- 
all\ . for the i)urpo>e nf (onipari-on To make ^nth attivi- 
tie> po^^ii)le. it is wise tu have a ftw paralhl te\tiMM*ks in 
the classroom library. However, the usual procerlure after 
reading one textbook accr>unt .should be to make oinimum 
use of the library. This invrjlves the use principally of 
materials other than textbooks— of account.s by hi^t (rians. 
biotiraphy. travel, sourct-^. historical and Ci»nteniporary 
iktion. and periodical liteiature. .\n^nnj the things which 
cannot be taught through textbooks are a h»\e fnr varied 
reading and the habit of reading hihtory. Aw ther argu- 
ment against the multiple-textbook method h that, to 
a considerable extent, it defeats the organization purpose 
of the textbook. .Mso, lxrau.se of the extreme variatir)n 
in such details as the names of relatively uninlportant 
|)ersons. which are easily u^ed in inferior test in t; tech- 
niques, the basic content pur[)«>sc of the te\tbook i< liable 
to perversion. The social studies library should contain 
parallel te^'tbooLs. I)ut they should con^^tit'Ue a minor part 
of it. Kconr)my of both .^^chool fund< and student time. 
a<; well as the necessity for teaching goo 1 reading habits, 
requires the maximum u.^^e of n«/n-textlx ok. normal read- 
ing material. 



The function of the textbook in providing a core of 
content is p; .icularly susceptible to abuse. Unfortu- 
naijly there are classes in which t!ic textbook not only 
provides ;t co»'e of content but constitutes almost the entire 
course. In these classes the principal activities consist of 
studying the textbook and reciting its contents. Making 
these |)ractices the .sole basis for teaching was condemned 
b\ writers on social studies methods in .America more than 
a century ago and in the light of present knowledge of 
the principle-* of learn in i: is far more t(j he deplored now 
than it was then. The good teacher will not regularly 
assign certain pages and require pat answers. Assign- 
ments will Ix? carefully planned and made in meaningful 
terms, and tlie reading in the te.xtbook will be only a part, 
although usually the central part, of the total assignment. 
Class discussion will Ix? a jnore or le.ss informal procedure, 
widely varied in nature. Questions from the teacher will 
not be confined to specific details, although these will be 
deliberately used when necessary. Other questions will 
' probe the depths of meaning and understanding and will 
stimulate further research. 

Although teacher's questioning is necessary to stimulate, 
guide, and evaluate learning, a large proportion of the 
(juestions should be a.-^ked by the pupils, and often the 
(juestions of most value will be neither those asked by or 
of the teacher, but those which pupils ask of each other. 
Many times they will be more interested in answering 
each other's (jue.stions than those of the teacher. Their 
questions will j)articularly aid the teacher in evaluatinu 
his own work. The teacher who encourages his pupils to 
tjuestifm will frequcndy find that a matter which he had 
^njiposed to be thoroughly understood re(| aires further 
atlentir)n. Questions which seem "fo<dish" should not he 
ridiculed but should be utilized for the i)ur[)ose of clear- 
in^ u[) misunderstandings. I'upil (juestionin^ will result 
in ampliilcation of certain points and clas.siiication of 
fjther.s 1 he teacher should encouraue puj)il> to contribute 
information from other sources and should not hesitate 
to explain certain points or to introduce additional ma- 
terials whenever neerled. He wdl I'lrmly disumntenance 
imomplete ,)r slovenly i)rei)aration tm the part of the 
class. 

The iexthr)ok vahu"; nu)St commonly thoimbt of are 
tho^e related to ii< <^ruani/ation and basic content func- 
tions. It is al<o of ureat worth in the teachini; of certain 
skills in reading and studyinu. This i)hase of textbook 
u*Je is worthy of more attenti' ti than it r^rrlinarily receive^. 
Here au'ain the utility of a .^^inule tc\tb(M)k method rather 
than a multii)le-textbook method is apfurent. f()r nearly 
all the skills learned with the aid of a textbook are niO'^t 
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ca:?ily laimiil when all llic viudenls luvc iclen'tical male- 
rials with which lu work. 

Adapting Textbooks to the Abilities 
of the Readers 

A problcMii which niu.sl leachers have lo iiieel is caused 
by the lacl lhal the raiiiic ol reading ability al any j^rade 
ie\el is so great that the textbuuk thusen Tor the grade 
proves tou difficult for the s\uw readers. Thuse student.-, 
therefore, not only do not understand what they read but 
are bored by it. Xot achieving any ui' the objectives of 
the course, they <ooi] ht>v intcre>t and sometimes become 
disciplinary problems. Tlu-y should lie provided with 
le.vtbooks suited to their reading abiiitv. In nwA sub- 
jects there arc -ome textbooks which are easier to read 
than others. Many teachers have found help for the 
^low rer.der.-i by using te.xtbooks intended for an earlier 
grade level. Thi.-. practice is ea-ir-t in .America! history, 
where the middle urade-. junior hii;h scIkwiI. and senior 
high school cycles are inmiy established, with many te.vt- 
iiuoks available for each cycle. It can be carried out in 
other subjects aL-o. There an* se\eral cycles of geography 
books Civics b(K)ks can be used in problems of democ- 
racy, and "Old World Hackuround.-*" Uioks are .-uitable 
for the early part- of world hi-t'TV It should 1:0 With(mt 
>ayini: that the teacher will M-i-k to employ a difffrent 
iexil)tM)k of the lower cycle from that which 1- currently 
UM'd in the -.inu- -chool The siudfiu sh.>uld -unVr 

from the d'UHt coi^ip.iriNMn uf |u- te\ti k v. '.iv«-c of 

pupil- in the low it urade-. Often, a ^low rradei wiit) has 
iirasped the nu-anini: simple accmint- will hi- ii)le to 
read with undei.-tandini; the textbook wiitten l*»r jii- own 
grade. 

Ju-t a- the adapted ir\tlMM)k nia\ \n- inn ilii:.* \\ I'm 
>low rrarltT.-. it ma\ In- Uut siniph I'oi -5.j>('iii»! -radciN 
For them, rapid readiiiL: n\ the a«iM|>frd t^Mb.M.!, ix* 
followed in more laufiil nadnji: i»f the -asm .u^'ur./, in 
a textbook written fui a bi-hu -lmU- U-wl \U-u- .j^ain. 
the teacher >houl(i In- lainul nut tn .i-un .jilinj nt :h»- 
.same te.\tbiM>k that i.- iim d in Uulu i -i.uU^ m hi- -choul 
>\strni. For-upcrini icadn- ii 5 ^ 1:; p-Mt.int tii.it 

when the\ have* \ploitrd th<' .^|..;»!* 1: u ...k ihe\ -h.'.-ihl 
be rlirected to t-xien^ive icadiu- in xilMJok ni.i!<!'.d 

To re<juire that the\ rea<l and wuAfl !r\tlMM»i, .i.."..;'t- 
written below their leadini: lt\ii .in<i t«» dnli tltr;}! t>n 
those account.-, will defeat -onie (it the primipai poipo-c- 
of leachini: social siudie<. 

It is cntit'cly possible to make much provi-ton for in- 
dividual differences in readini: ai)ility even though the 
.same text material is beini: u-ed by all nienibers- of the 



thi.s^. I'he teacher who will make use of approacae> to 
slud\ which re-ult in varyini; degree- of dilTicult\. who is 
wilhng to prepare graded .-tudy guides, and who will de- 
velop the technifpies of paiied or tean; study will ilncl 
study of the te\tb(jok increa.-inuly rewardini; to his stu- 
dents Uurreil ha- provided careful explanations, explicit 
in-truction-. and -pecilic examj)U- ba^-d on an elementary 
mIvjoI textbook in .-ociai studies - (1ia>e i:ivc> a useful, 
-imiiar. b:;t less explicit description.' 

Reading As a Crucial Skill 

Recent .studies seem to indicate that reading ability is 
clo-el\ related to the ty|x* of material read. The im})li- 
cation is that teachers :>hould teach read in u .-kills needed 
in the social studies in connection with .'social -tudies 
material. 

Research which points to the value of exten-ive reading 
.sugge>ts that the teacher -hould u.'^e many op[)ortuniti<j^ 
encourage the wide u-e of oried reading material. 
Here the textixiok reference- aie of limited value in con- 
UMtion with problem- rai-e<l while readini! the text, the 
-ttident- are taken Ut the lil)rar\ and in-tructed in it- u-e 

The teacher should also ining to class and explain the 
iiattne and u-e of m;ui\ -ori- i»f material periodical litera- 
ture, pamphlets, suitaljle fiction, binuraphy. travel ac- 
counts, various secondary works, and .-ource material-. 
l-*re*juentl\ the-e can be intioduu-d be-t to eXj^and (jr to 
explain passages in the textt)ook. The efficiency with 
which these references are u,-ed will be greater if the class 
has learned U) use the textbook properly. 

The textbook it -elf -hould l)e used to teach the tech- 
nirjues of intensive reading. Here, a^ al alnio-t every step 
in teaching, it is of prime importance that the teacher 
demonstrate pr(»j>er procedure. \'ery early in the year, 
probably while introduciiii: tiie text, he should set aside 
a cKsss period t'or a demonstration oi how to read a text- 
lK)ok. Havinu prcviou-ly chosen a few paizes and care- 
fully read them with this intention in mind, be should, 
after eXj)lainini: his purj)o-e to the class. procee<l to study 
their c(»ntent aloud. The class ^hould not interrupt the 
(len:onstration Init should be encouraiicd io discuss it 
.titet ward 

The teacher -hould no thmugh \erl)aily the mental 
{^roce-^M's involved in inten-ive <tud\. He theref(^re atuic- 
ipates the central thouiiht of -cction- and paragraphs from 

< ),( - U I ! Ir.'i ! n.M. . , < . 1 . . . 

N . I ! i . • \ ! s , , . .t s. ,lv - j , J , , j j ( .., 
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headings or topic sentences, asks himself (juestions, pausei? 
to identify i)ro|)er names, di.sputes the author'.s view and 
then concedes tiie point or resolves to look it uj) later, 
he rewords j)hrases to imi)rove them or make them his 
own. interj)rets details in terms of his own experience oi 
previous reading, and questions the use of a complex term 
or guesses at its meaning and derives it from context. He 
relates the material he is reading to the larger area under 
consideration and to contemporary events. Upon reading 
the name of an unfamiliar place he locates it. either on a 
wall map or by reference to known places. At the end 
of the reading he summarizes the content, fits it into the 
unit, and comments on its significance to modern livin^. 
He may turn to the end of the chapter and identify such 
terms and answer such questions from the text as relate 
to the passage studied. 

Thus far the demonstration has been carried on by the 
teacher. o!)livious of the class as though he were actually 
studying aloud by himself. Now it is proper to invite 
questions and comments from the .students. 

In retrospect it should be emphasized that casual read- 
ing is not suitable to intensive siudy. that such study 
requires mental activity of a high order, and that self- 
testing is essential to understanding and retention. It is 
well at this time to indicate that reading methods vary 
with the kind of material and the purpose of the reader. 
.At other times the teacher will demonstrate other methods, 
such as reading for the principal ideas, for obtaining 
specific information, or for enjoyment. 

Outlining, summarizing, and abstracting can best be 
taught in connection with the u.<e of the le.xtbook. for 
all pupils will have it before them, and it is more likely 
to be arranged in logical order than are other materials 
Here again the good teacher demonstrates the processes 
before requiring students to perform them. These demon- 
strations can best be performed at the l)lackboard a- 
cooperative projects by class and teacher working together. 
The teacher, however, should have selected the passai:e< 
to be used and should have worked out the product care- 
fully in advance. While the demonstrations should be 
flexible and sttidents should participate freelv »n con- 
structing the outline, summary, or abstract, it is the 
teacher's clear duty to see that an acceptable finished 
product emerges from the exercise. 

Although a healthy respect for scholarship should be 
encouraged, students .should learn that all writers are 
fallible and that errors creep into the best of works. Some- 
times they should compare accounts given bv different 
texts or those given by the te.xt and those of the encyclo- 
pedia or other secondary works. They .should be initiated 



into the niyiterieh oi .source study and occabionally should 
perform such routines ab checking textbook statistics 
against census reports, or te.xtbook accounts against docu- 
ments. Perhaps a genuine error will be found, in v/hich 
case the student making the di^tovery should be praised. 
The author of the Ix.ok will appreciate hearing of the 
mi.^take. ar.d composing a letter to him will prove to be 
an unusually stimulating cla.^s project. 

The lextbook Is One impiement or the 
Course of Study 

Man\ other techni(|ue> in the u<f of a textbook will 
occur to th^' ak'rt. fxjiericnced teaciur. Knoui^h ha> been 
Slid, however, to indicate a philo.sophy of textbook use 
and to sugi^evt a lew effective procedure>. It is unforuniate 
that educator>have noi devoted more thoimht and re>earch 
to improving the use of te.\ti)ook>. It i> probabl\ a> a n- 
suit of their neglect (»f the matter that pui)li.-her> have 
produced more ami fuller uuido to the u>e of their par- 
ticular tr\tbook> in recent year^. Proie>>ional writini: on 
te\ti)ooks ha.s been made up lar^elx of three kind>: that 
which denounce- tr.xtbookN. that which defends them, and 
that dealing with textluxik selection. teacher who 

de>ii('N miidancf in the ilu (»f texti)ooks niu.-t turn to 
tho>e bouks them-eUvN and lo the i^uide- prepared e>j)e- 
ciallv to acc<»inpany then: rather thar. to professional 
periodical- 

During the past few decades it lia- been customarv in 
certain circles to condemn any teaching procedure which 
involves the use of a textbook. 'I'he te.\tbook has been 
said to restrict the teacher and confine the pupil, to 
formalize the organization and stultify the procedure, to 
narrow 'he viewpoint and deaden the interot. to instill 
an awe of the printed word, and to freeze the content of 
the curriculum. 

Faulty teaching is often blamed on the textbook with- 
out examini'ig other possible cau.^^es. Likely causes in- 
clude: (I) those traceable to the want of suitable teach- 
ing m.iterials. for example an inadecfuate library, lack of 
proper classroom references, or need for such teaching 
aids a.s motion pictures, records, maps, and .specimens: 
(2) those resulting from such deficiencies on the part of 
the teacher himself as lack of competence in the social 
sciences, insufficient training in educational method. Im- 
perfect understanding of children and the principles of 
learning, or meager experience. 

Textbook critics are of three principal classes: those 
who ignore the advances which have been made during 
the past generation in selecting, grading, and organizing 
textbook content: ultra-progressives, who do not believe 
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in a fixed curriculum because they think there are no facts 
or idea? of endurin<j value; and those who seem to believe 
that the typical overburdened American teacher can, in 
a comparatively short time, dash off a course of study 
and round up materials which will provide a better basis 
for instruction than a textbook does. Both the' text- 
book and course of study are needed and they shoiid be 
used to sui)plement each other. 

Te.xtbook authors in general have been re.siX)n.>i.e to 
bUggeMions for improvemeni. In fact, they have often 
been their own most effective critics. The modern text- 
book is a vast improvement over the protot\pe which 
many critics have in mind. The typical textbook is at- 
tractive in bindinu. print, style, and wealth of illustrative 
material; it is learnable. reflecting comparatively ui)-to- 
date information with reuard to choke of vocabularv. 
sentence structure, and j)upil interest and information: it 
is accurate, demonstrating scholarship and in<ight: it is 
well organized both louically and j)Sycholoiiically in ac- 
cord with the l>e?t princij)les now known: it is broad in 
scope, emphasizing personal, social, and economic, as well 
as political, aspects of society: it is bigger than earlier 
texts and therefore fuller in its treatment: and ii tonlain^ 
more ajd belter teachint; aids th.-n ever before. 

This discu.^sion i)f the textbook has described it a^ a 
tool, one of the many used by the teacher and the students. 



The careful craftsman kn(n\b that one tool cannot be 
hucu'^jifully substituted for another, iur he knows that 
each has its unicjue fvinction. Properly understood, there- 
fore, the te.\tl)ook is used in conjunction with many other 
t<K»l.s: the C(mrse of .study the motion pictun i^-levision. 
. ladio and olhi-r audio aid>. globr>. niap>. wiih cnarts. pe- 
MuditaN. rvfcriMuc book.^. >uj)pl(nK-nliir*' (\i<linu bo<jk.^. 
notebooks. di>ciissionN. forums. p;»ndr. }(ct::re>. and dram- 
atizations. 

Often textbooks are cooperative j)roducts reflecting t4ie 
best in .^scholarship and education. A list of the authors 
of current social studies textbooks would be a veritable 
Who's Who of historians, political scientists, sociologists, 
economist.s. geographers and specialists in the social 
studies. Probably most teachers will choose to continue 
using texts. Without them the typical teacher would 
find hini>elt M'Vcrely handicapped and tin- competent 
teacher would promptly become a textbook author. 

The text!)Ook is probably the best single tool available 
to ^social studies teachers. The fact that it may be mis- 
used is not a criticism of the tool but of the training or 
abilit\ of the craftsman In thr cas- of the tc\ti)ook. 
as in thi- case of the plane in the school shop, the >kill 
with which thi' tool iv UM*d ha.^ much in do with the (j»u:I- 
ity of the product. 
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